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The History of God's Gift or Dulwich College. 


[From Highmore’s Pietas Londinensis.] 


ayes manor of Dulwich, formerly spelt Dilwyshe, was pur- 
chased by the founder on the 7th of May, 4 James I. of 
Sir Francis Calton, a descendant of Thomas Calton, to whom 
itwas granted by patent, 11th of October, 26 Henry VIII. 
afterthe suppression of monasteries, as a part of the estates of 
Bermondsey Abbey, which had been given thereto by Henry I. 
inthe year 1127. 

The founder was the son of Edward Alleyne, of Willyn, in 
Bocks; his mother was a daughter of James Townley, esq. 
of Lancashire: he was born in 1566, in the parish of Allhal. 
lows, Lombard-street ; where, in Fuller’s time, was the sign of 
the Pie, near Devonshire-house. Fuller says, he was bred a 
player; he certamly went upon the stage at an early age, and 
soon acquired great celebrity in his profession. Baker, speak- 
ing of him and Burbage, says, “ they were two such actors as 
ho age must ever look to see the like.” Fuller represents hia 
a the Roscius of the age, especially in a majestic part, Kes 
In 1592, he married Joan, daughter of Agnes Woodward, a 
widow, who had married a second husband, Philip Henslow, 
with whom Alleyne was afterwards much connected. She died 
in 1623, and Alleyne married a second wife of the name of 
Constance ; her sirname does not appear, but there are strong 
Teasons to suppose her to have been a daughter of the cele- 
brated Dr. Donne. Alleyne was sole proprietor of the Fortune 
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Play-house, in White Cross-street, which he built at his ow, 
expence, and which, no doubt, as he was a favourite actor, was 
a source of considerable emoluments; he was hkewise propric. 
tor of a bear-garden, at Bank-side, in partu rship with Hen. 
slow, long before he obtained the place of master of the king’s 
bears. Sir John Darrington, who held that office under Queen 
Elizabeth, being obliged to exiibit the game of bear-baiting 
before her majesty at a short notice, ‘oiled to Alleyne and 
Henslow for their assistance ; and ‘after. Sir Jolw’s death, it 
was granted to Sir William Steward, who refusing to treat with 
them for the house and bears, on the Bank-side, they were ip- 
duced to purchase his office of him, for the sake of procuring 
fticence to baie thenr. “Alleyne received tlie grant, and con. 
tinued to hold the office until his death, or very near it, at least 
he is so stiled in the letters patent for this foundation : he stil 
continued also-to ‘be’ proprietor of «the Fortune Play-house, 
though he had for some years retired from the stage ; but at 
what date he retired is not ascertained. Having acquired a 
considerable fortune, he determined to bestow it upon a chari- 
table foundation. Lord Chancellor Bacon threw some obsta- 
cles inthe way, opposed his intentions of settling his estates in 
mortmatn, and was hardly prevailed upon to dispeise withthe 
statutes prohibiting such) setdements, wishing bim to divert a 
part of his endowment on two professorships at the university, 
Mr. Aileyne haying, however, obtained the royal assent, ‘fixed 
upon Dulwich, where he had, in 1606, purchased an estate, 
Here he retired from the stage, and resided at the manor-hause, 
called Hall-place, on the common, now. the residence of Da 
nie! Stow, esq. as 'o a place best caleulated, by its romantic 
shades, surrounded by gentile acclivities on all! sides, and diversi- 
fied by wood and lawn, to facilitate contemplation, and toena- 
ble his mind to dwell on the object which he had conceived, to 
dispose of his fortune in charity, and.to prepare for his final re 
treat from the theatre of the world. It was here that, at lel- 
sure from other pursuits, he fortned and executed his plan, su- 
perimtended the erection of his college, lived to see it finished, 
and spent the remainder of his days ia visiting and being visited 
by some of the most respectable persons in the kingdom. He 
managed the affairs of the college “till his death, not as. mas- 
ter, as hath been asserted, for he appointed his kinsmen, Pho- 
inas and Matthias Alleyae, to be ihe first master and‘ warden, 
immediately on comp'eting the foundation, in 1619, though 
they did not assyme the management of its affairs until after 
his decease He died in November, 1626, and was buried ia 
the vault, under the chancel in the college chapel, in the O0th 
year of his age, His wife and mother were buried there also. 
Aubrey has preserved the following inscription, from a flat 
stone over his graye : 
«“ Tere 
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« Hore lyeth the bodie of Edward Alleyn, esq. thie founder 
of this church and colledge, who died the 21 day of Novem- 
ber, 1626.” 

The 13th of September, 1616, was the day of the founda- 
tion, at which were present, the lord chancellor, Lord Aran- 
del, Sir John Howland, high shreeve, Inigo Jones, the king’s 
surveyor, and many others: according to the diary they first 
heard asermon, and, after the instrument of creation was read 
by him, and an anthem sung, they went to dinner: the whole 
expence of the entertainment amounted to £20 Qs. 2d. among 
the several articles of which, half a hundred eggs cost @s. lump 
sugar 1s. per pound, eight gallons of claret 16s. three quarts of 
sherry 2s. a buck with warrant and fetching £2, and the cook’s 
labour £1 16s, butter 6d. per pound, two hogsheads of beer 
dil 4s. 

The site of this college begins at the five-mile stone, upon 
the back of which are engraved the words “ Siste viator, 
[. T. 1772,” which seem to offer hospitality to the traveller ; 
the initials are those of Thomas Treslove, esq. a magistrate of 
Surry, and resident in the hamlet, who was, at the date it 
bears, Yery instrumental in measuring and repairing the high- 
ways. A venerable grove formerly led from this stone to the 
outer gate, and benches were fixed round a very large elm, and 
under some of the others, for the recreation of the pensioners : 
these have lately been felled. The first gafes consist of curi- 
ously wrought iron, surmounted with the founder’s arms, crest, 
and motto, ** God’s Gift,” which, until lately, stood at the en- 
wance of the inner court. ‘The outer court, or green, is sur 
tounded by walls, and on one side is a shed tor the boys to 
play under, and also stocks for the punishment of those bre- 
thren who may violate any of the statutes, The college and 
its two wings stand in the inner court. 

Over the library door, in the court or audit room, there is a 
good picture of the founder; the other pictures in the gallery 
are of very inferior value. 

The founder of this college also erected, about the year 164, 
ten alms-houses at the west end of Bishopsgate parish, in Petty 
France, for ten poor men and women, who are allowed @l. per 
dunum; bot, Petty France being converted into New Broad- 
sireet, in 1730, these alms-houses were taken down, and others 
erected in Lamb-alley. He also built another alins-house ia 
Pesthouse-lane, Old-street, in 1616, for ten poor men and wo- 
men, who receive Gd. per week, and every other year a coat and 
gown. And he likewise built another alms-house in Deadman’s- 
place, Southwark, in the same year, for the same number of 
poor, aud at the sume pension. 


ob Dr. 
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Dr. Clarke's Narrative of the capricious and cruel Con. 
duct of the Emperor Paul, in the Year 1800. 


FTER suffering a number of indignities, in common with 
others of my countrymen, during our residence in Pe. 
tersburgh, about the middle of March, 1800, matters grew to 
such extremities, that our excellent ambassador, Sir Charles 
(now Lord) Whitworth, found it uecessary to advise us to go 
to Moscow. A passport had been denied to his courier to pro- 
ceed with dispatches to England. In answer to the demand 
made by our minister for an explanation, it was stated to 
be the emperor's pleasure. In consequence of which, Sir Charles 
inclosed the note containing his demand, and the emperor's 
answer, in a letter to the English government, which he com 
mitted to the post-office, with very great doubts of its safety, 
In the meun time, every day brought with it some new exam 
ple of the sovereign’s absurdities and tyranny, which seemed 
to originate in absolute insanity. ‘The sledge of Count Razu- 
moffski was, by the emperor’s order, broken into small pieces, 
while he stood by and directed the work. The horses had 
been found with it in the streets without their driver. It hap- 
pened to be of a blue colour; and the count’s servants wore 
red liveries; upon which, a ukase was immediately published, 
prohibjting throughout all the empire of the Russias, the use 
of blue colour, in ornamenting sledges, and red liveries. In 
consequence of this wise decree, our ambassador, and many 
others, were compelled to alter their equipage. 

One evening, being at his theatre at the Hermitage, a French 
piece was performed, in which the story of the English pow- 
der-plot, was introduced. The emperor was observed to listen 
to it with more than usual attention; and, as soon as it was con- 
cluded, he ordered all ‘he vaults under the palace to be searched, 

Cowing down the street called the Perspective, he perceived 
a nobleman who was tal ng his walk, and had stopped ta look 
at some workinen who were planting trees by the emperor's 
order. “ What are you doing?” said he. “ Merely seeing 
the men work,” replied the nobleman. “ Ob, is that your 
employment? Take off his pelisse, and give kim a spade! 
There, now work yourself !” 

When enraged, he lost all command of himself, which some- 
times gave rise to very ludicrous scenes. The courtiers knew 
very well wuen the storm was coming on, by atrick which he 
had in those moments of blowing trom his under lip against 
the end of his nose. In one of his furious passions, flourish- 
jng his cane about, he struck by accident the brancir of a 
large glass lustre, and broke it. As soon as he perceived what 
had happened, he attacked the Justre in good earnest, and did 
not give up his work until be had entirely demolished it. In 

the rare intervals of better temper, his good humour was bes 
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trayed by an uncouth way of swinging his legs and feet about 
in walking. Upon these occasions, he was sure to talk with 
indecency and folly. 

But the instances were few in which the gloom, spread over 
a great metropolis, by the madness and malevolence of a sus- 
picious tyrant, was enlivened even by his rib ldry. The ac- 
counts of the Spanish inquisition do not afford more painfal 
sensations than were excited in viewing the s ate of Russia at 
this time. Hardly a day passed without unjusi punisnment. It 
seemed as if half ahe nobles in the empire were to be sent ex- 
ies io Siberia. Those who were «ble to leave Petersburgh 
went to Moscow. lt wis in vain they applied for permission 
to leave the country: the very request might incur banishment 
tothe mines, If any family received visitors in an evening ; 
if four people were secn walking together: if any one spoke 
too loud, or whistled, or sang, or looked too inquisitive, or exa- 
mined any public building with too much attention ; they were 
iniinminent danger. If they stood suil in the streets, or fre- 

vented any parucular walk more than another, or walked too 
dat or two slow, they were liable to be reprimanded and in- 
sulted by the police officers. 

Mungo Parke was hardly exposed to greater severity of exe 
action and villainy among the Moors in Afsica, than Englishe 
men experienced at that uime in Rus-ia, and particularly in Pe- 
tersburg. They were compelled to wear a dress regulated by 
the police ; and, us every officer had a differeut notion of the 
mode of observing these regulations, they were constantly lia- 
ble to be inte. rupted in the streets and public places, and treated 
with inpertinence. The dress consisted of a cocked hat, or, 
for want of one, around hat pinned up with three comers; a 
long cue; a siugle-br« asted coat and Watsteoat; knec-buckles 
instead of strings; and buckles in the shoes, Orders were 
given to arrest any person seen in pantaloons. A servant was 
taken out of his sledge, and caned in the steets, for having toa 
thick a neckeloth ; and if it had been too thin, he would have 
meta similar punishment. After every precaution, the dress, 
when put on, never satisfied; either the bat was not straight 
on the head, the hair too shout, or the coat was not cut square 
enough. A lady at court wore her hair rather lower in her 
neck than was consistent with the deerce ; sad she was or- 
dered into close confinement, to be fed on bread aud water. A 
gentleman’s. hair fell a little over his fore-head, while dancing 
at a ball: a police-ofticer attacked him with rudeness and 
abuse; and told him, if be did ot instantly cut his bair, he 
Would find a soldier who could shave his head. 

When the ukase first appeared concerning the form of the 
hat, the son of an Envelish merchant, with a view to baffle the 


Police, appeared ia the strects of Petersburg, haying on his 
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head an English hunting-cap, at sight of which the police offi- 
cers were puzzled. “ It was not a cocked hat,” they said ; nei- 
ther “ was it a round hat.” In this embarrasment, they re- 
ported the affair to the emperor. An ukase was accordingly 
promuls rated, and levelled at the hunting-cap; but, not know. 
ing how to de scribe the anomaly, the «¢ inperor ordained, that 
“no person should appear in public with the thing on bis head 
wort by the merchant’s son” An order against wearing boots 
with coloured tops was most rigorously enforced. The police 
officers stopped a gentleman, driving through the streets, ina 
pair of English boots. The gentleman expostulated, saying 
that he had no others with him, and certainly would not cut of 
the tops of his boots ; upon which the officers, each seizing a 
leg as he sat in his droske, fell to work and drew off his boots, 
leaving him to go’ bare-footed home. 

[f Englishmen ventured to notice any of these enormities in 
their letters, which were all opened and read by the police, or 
expressed themselves with energy in praise of their own coun- 
try, or used a single sentiment or expression offensive or incom- 
prehensible to the police officers or their spies, they were liable 
to be torn in an instant, without any previous notice, from their 
families and friends, thrown into a sledge, and hurried off to 
the frontier, or to Siberia. Many persons were said to have 
been privately murdered, and more were banished. Never 
was there a system of administration more offensive in the eyes 
of God or man. 

A veteran officer, who had served 50 yearsin the Russian army, 
and attained the rank of colonel, was broken without the smal- 
Jest reason. Above a hundred officers met with their discharge, 
all of whom were ruined ; and many others were condemned to 
suffer imprisonment or severer punishment. The cause of all 
this was said to be the emperor’s ill-humour; and when the 
cause of that ill-humour became known, it appeared that his 
mistress, who detested hii, had solicited permission to marry aa 
officer to whom she was betrothed. 

To sach excessive cruelty did his rage carry him against the 
author of an epigram, in which his reign had been contrasted 
with his mother’s, that he ordered his tongue to be cut out ; and 
sent him to one of those remote islands, in the Aboutan tract, 
on the north-west coast of Ainerica, which are inhabited by sa- 
vyages. 

Viewing the career of such men, who, like a whirlwind, mark 
their progress through the ages in ‘which they live by a track 
of desolation, can we wonder at the stories we read of regi- 
cides? “ There is something,” says Mr. Park, “ in the frown 
of a tyrant, which rouses the most inward emotions of the soul.” 
In the prospect of dismay, of calamity, and of sorrow, man- 
kind might experience in the reign of Paul, [ felt an inw: vd, 
and, 
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and, as.this event has proved a true presentiment of his ap- 
proaching death; and I will freely confess, much as 1 abhor 
the manner of it, that it was 


“ a consummation 
Devouily to be wished.” 





—~ 








Description and History of Berry Church, Berry House, 


and Berry PomeroyCastle. 
(Concluded from Page 666.) 


| E returned again to the gateway, where, as soon as you 
have entered, a la:ge quadrangular area or court presents 
itself to. notice, at the easiero side of which are the most mag- 
nificent ruins of an ancient palace or dwelling-house now ex- 
isting in. this part of the kingdom. We have the history of 
this stupendous pile banded down to us by Risdon, and after 
him by Mr. Prince, the former ascribes the building to the 
grandson of Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset, who purchased 
the estate of Sir Thomas Pomeroy, in the laiter part of the reign 
of Henry the Sih. Tradition says 20,0001. (a very large suin 
in those days) were expended in bringing to perfection those 
parts of the building that were finished ; but the original de- 
sign was never fully completed. What was finished says 
Prince, may be thus described. “ Before the door of the 
great hall (the front now facing the west) was a noble walk, 
whose length was the breadth of the court, arched over with 
curiously carved free-stoue, supported on the forepart by seve- 
val siately pillars of the same stone, of great dimensions, after 
the Corinthian order, standing on pedestals, having cornices or 
friezes finely wrought, behind which were placed, in the wall, 
several seats of frieze stone cut into the form of an escallop 
shell, in which the company, when weary, might refresh them- 
selves, The apartments within were very splendid, especially 
the dining-room, which was adorned, besides paints, with sta- 
tues aud figures cut in alabaster with admirable art and labour ; 
but the chimney piece, of polished marble curiously engraven, 
Was of great cost and value. Many other of the rooms were 
well adorned with mouldings and tretwork, some of whose mar- 

that they would reflect an ob- 
Ject true and lively at a great distance. In short the number 
of apartments might be collected (if true), that it was a good 


a's toe a 
ble Clavils were so delicately fine, 


day’s work to open and shut the casements belonging to them, 
hotwithstanding which it is now demolished, and all its glory 
lieth ia the dast, bumed in its own ruins, there being now no- 
thing standing but afew broken walls, that seem to mourn their 
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own approaching ruin, bot what is strange that one age saw 
the rise‘and fall of this structure.” 

From this account we icarn this amtiquary was in possessiog 
of written or oral testimony, relative to this princely structure, 
as it existed in its most perfect and magnificent state; for in 
his days he tells us it Was neg ected, and its ruins mouldering 
away. Alihough it was not particularly the province of Mr, 
Prince, in the work in which he preserved and transmitted this 
interesting account of Berry Casile, to enlarge much on it, [ 
am convinced every true lover of antiquity will regret that 
such an able writer did not give a larger history of it, more 
particularly soas I believe his 1s the onty work ofso ancient date 
that gives any description of this building. To collect a tole 
rable account from what now remains of the ruinous walls, 
which in most places are overgrown with ivy, is a difficult task, 
Surveying, however, the ruin as it now stan.is, it will be found 
to have originally contained two large dwellings, one immedi- 
ately behind the other, and is what we here call a double-house, 
the principal front of which faced the west, on the side of 
which, Mr. Prince says, was a colonade and seats, cut in the 
walls, but of which not a vestige of any description remains; 
the building in this part is of three stories high, and this front 
contains fourteen windows, those on the second floor are very 
large. The grand entrance was by a lofty doorway in the cen- 
ter, immediately within which is a spacious room, ten paces 
wide, from east to west, and twenty paces long, from north to 
south, and about twelve feet bigh. ‘This room I take to have 
been the great hall; an arched door led out of it to the north, 
and a similar one led into an apartment that adjoined at the 
southend., This room measures about cleven paces by twelve, 
and is not so lofty as the room belure mentioned. The floor 
above the ball coniained two rooms; that directly over the 
hall was the length and breadth of that room, but appears to 
have been higher, and was probably the celebrated dining-room ; 
the adjoining room was of the same height as the dining-room, 
and had a most noble window at the south end. Above this 
was another flogr, perbaps for lodging-rooms. 1 think on the 
southern side it appears to have had four floors above each 
other. At the east side of the hall was a door that led into a 
court of seventeen paces long, and cleven paces wide, on the 
south side of which was the stair-case, the area of which (as 
well as the holes into which the stairs were fastened in the wall) 
still remains. ‘There are several smail windows left, which gave 
light to the staircase, all of which, as well as all the windows 
remaining in the building, are arched or framed with stone. 

On the eastern side of the court was another range of rooms, 
‘containing three on the ground floor, from north to south. The 
first room on the vorth side is now almost destroyed, but the 
9 : corner 
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corner butments at the north east and north west angles pre- 
gat evident tokens that the wall between them once cojoined 
them together; and although there is now a large tree grown 
up in the center of the room, and beneath which people.in the 
summer season often drink tea on rural tables, and have seats 
provided them unpolished by art, it is highly probable, in this 
very spot, nobles once found entertainment secured from sum- 
mei’s heat, and sheltered from the wintry blast. This room was 
about ten paces each way. There was a passage adjoining to 
it,on the western side, which led from the walls through an 
arched passage into the interior of the building. There are 
but little remains of any windows in this room. On the south 
side isa doorway arched with stone, through which we passed 
to the central room, which is as long as the preceding one, but 
not quite as wide, and from which is a doorway that leads out 
to the eastern part of the embattlements, which are now almost 
destroyed. ‘The room adjoining this, at the south, is the least 
of the three, and measures but nine paces wide, and about the 
same in length. In it are two very large ovens in the chim- 
ney, and which made me conclude it was one of the kitchens. 

All of these rooms are lighted principally from the east, al- 
though a few additional windows admitted light from the west. 
Through the court before-mentioned, there were two or three 
stories raised above these apartments, and in them are some no- 
ble remains of good windows, which shew, although the apart- 
nents on this side the building were not so extensive as the wes- 
tern front, yet they were not deficient in architectural beauty 
and magnificence. 

From a doorway at the south end of the last room described 
you ascend by a few steps, and directly before you, at a few 
paces distance, is St. Margaret’s tower, of which I have before 
spoken. This terminates the general ground plot of the ruins 
at this end the castle. The floors and heights of the rooms I 
have endeavoured to calculate trom the apparent distances be- 
tween the apertures made in the walls to rest the beams on. I 
did not perceive the smallest remain of any of the original 
beams or timber, aud excepting some which have been placed 
to prevent the falling of some parts of the walls, by order of 
the duke of Somerset, there is none left. In the above de- 
scription | have endeavoured to be as correct as a few hours 
observation will admit of. I am convinced a more minute in- 
Vestigation will greatly enlarge, aud perhaps correct many er- 
Tors in this description ; but this | leave for others to perform. 

he walls are from 40 to 60 feet high ; the angle of the building, 

Which is the only remaining part at the north east corner, situ- 

a@ as itis on the verge of a hill, several hundred feet almost 

perpendicularly high, has a most terrific appearance. The pros- 

pect from the top of the battlements here must haye been very 
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extensive and delightful. ‘This part of the wall is called th 
leap, from the traditional history that one of the governors of 
the castle finding the place likely to be taken, rather than fal 
alive into the enemy’s hands, blindfolded his horse, rode over 
the embatilement, and dashed himself and the animal to pieces, 

The whole pile of building, taken generally together, either 
from external or internal views, presents one of the largest and 
most interesting ruins I ever beheld. The wails in most places 
are covered with ivy, whose eve rgreen branches avertop the 
highest embattlements. The cement used in building the wall 
was remarkably strong, and the ruins bid fair to withstand the 
ravages of time for agesto come. Those parts of the building 
which were enfeebled it is principally owing to the hands of 
avarice or theft, which have takeu away the pieces of timber 
that anciently supported parts of the edifice ; but those depre. 
dations are mucli repaired (as we before noticed) by order of 
his gracethe duke of Somerset, whose veneration and respeet 
for the seat of his ancestors is fuliy displayed by this preserva. 
tive care, and by whose orders a large oak pale gate is placed 
in the ancient entrance, to prevent depredators from wantonly 
destroying these ngble remains. 

In speaking of the scite of this castle it is but justice to 
observe, that those ancestors who made choice of the spot on 
which this castle stood, selected a situation both pleasant and 
secure. It appears from some accounts the surrounding parts 
were once a turest for deer and other game, and which o- 
doubtedly afforded sufficient scope for those manly exercises, 
hunting, hawking, and other rural pursuits, that conduce to the 
strengthening the body, and preserving the health of mankind. 
it would be an interesting part of the history of this castle 
could we learn the various sieges and revolutions it has under 
gone, from its first erection to that of its final desertion, butof 
these no works in my possession make mention. Perhaps Mr. 
Polwhele in his voluminous and learned work, the History of 
Devon, under the inilitary head, may have advanced some 
things to elucidate this matter; but that book is not now in as 
possession. 

Of the first foundation of this castle it appears from Risdoa, 
that this castle was erected soon after the Norman conquest; 
and Mr. Prince says, the great grandson of Sir Ralph de la 
Pomeroy (whichSir Ralph was one who came over with Wil 
jiam the Congueror, and was so eminently usefil in assisting 
that prince in subduing this kingdom, that after its subjection 
to him he gave him 58 lordships ia Devonshire, of which this 
of Beri mentioned jn the Doombook avas onc) was born at the 
castle of Beri. ‘his fortress and adjacent manor of Beri co 
tinued in this family by legal descent for the space of near 50 
years, when Sir Thomas Pomeroy, the last of that name, _— 
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erited it, having killed a pursuivant at arms, fled from this 
kingdom, and hardly compounded for his life by the payment 
of avery heavy fine, which obliged him to sell much of his 
hods; and from him Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset, 
made purcuase of this castle and manor of Beri, and which 
continued and is still the possession of that nobleman’s honour 
sble descendants. 

Thus have I endeavoured to select and write such memorials 
| coneeive worth notice, relating to a building which is well 
worth the attention and inspection of all travellers who visit 
this partof Devon. Much additional matter may be added 
fom those whose observations are more accurate, and whose 
jivaries furnish helps to elucidate the civil or military events 
shich mast have undoubtedly occurred within these ancient 
wills during the revolutions which haye shaken this kingdom in 
ihe period of S00 years, and in which it is likely so well tortified 
ind formidable a castle as this, in ancient days, had some share 
either as glorious or disgraceful. 

Kingsbridge, dugust 8, 1811. Pe vd 











Escape from a French Prison. 
+ 

HE follewing account of the escape of Mr. Marcus 

M’Causlan from imprisonment will be read with interest, 
as it exhibits another instance of great fortitude and per- 
severance. He was taken prisoner in a vessel belonging to H. 
Wilson and Sons, which sailed from Belfast. It will be seen 
that Mr. M’Causlan wrote this letter to bis aunt ; 


“ Malta, June 15, 1811. 
“My DEAR AUNT, 


“ T suppose that long befor this, you will imagine that the 
unfortunate writer is no more; but Heaven Kas otdained it 
otherwise, and bas carried nie through one of the boldest 
attempts ever made by me. 

” On the night of the 19th of January last, I and thrée 
comrades of mine scaled the walls of the fortress of Auxonne, 
where we were confined, but, of reaching thé pdrapet of tlre 
wall,and making our rope fast, 1, being thé second to dé- 
scend, unfortunately, when within about 50 feet of tle ground, 
caught upon some wood projecting from the wall, and, on 
endeavouring to disengage mysclf, was precipitated to the 
ground ; the consequence was, | was dreadfully bruised from 
head to foot, particularly my left shoulder, but what was 
most to be lamented, I sprained badly my right ancle ; 
however, I would not let all this deter me from proceeding, 
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and succeeded (although waking for three weeks through 
déep snow, and over the high Tyrol mountains, principally 
by night, often fainting with my great exertions), to reach 
Switzerland, where | remained for a short time, until my 
leg got well, which I was, for want of proper care, neat 
losing. 

“ We being four in number, with mutual consent, separated 
upon the borders of the Khine, to proceed through the 
kingdom of Bavaria into Austria. land my comrade by keep. 
ing in the woods night and day, and sometimes without any 
food, for three days, succeeded in reaching Wells, a town in 
Austria; but our other two comrades had the bad fortune to 
be taken up in Bavaria. We proceeded on to Vienna, the 
capital, where we arrived, destitute of money, our clothes tom 
in shivers coming through woods, barefoot, not knowing 
any of their language, but having, as we talked French, to 
pass for Frenchmen (which made us be used much worse); 
however, the Almighty, who never forsakes the unfortunate 
who put their trust in him, sent us a friend, who, from the 
greatest distress, put us in as good a way as we could wish, 
gave us money, and sent us to Constantinople, in Turkey, 
through Hungary, Servia, &c. we were, however, so badly 
used by the Turks, that we were glad to reach Salonica, 
where we found an English consul, who covered-our naked- 
ness, and sent us down here in the Liverpool letter of 
marque Gioja, where, on wtrival, we were put under quaran- 
tine. The governor here paid us every attention, and 
supplied us with every thing. He is called General Oakes, 

“ A convoy is #ppointed for England, to sail on the Ist of 
July, which opportunity [ will embrace to get home, either ina 
man of war or a vessel of Mr. Campbell Sweeny’s. My 
captivity in France, travels through Switzerland, Bavaria, 
Austria, Hungary, Turkey, &c. would have been of much vse 
to me, if it was not (lam sorry to say it), attended with, 
I fear, a broken constitution. 1 had a goad constitution, 
good spirits, and every thing favourable ‘for me, but could 
not stand; the. fatigue. For six weeks 1 never was in bed 
three times, and often lying in the fields, where the damp, 
&c. was near killing me. I have just recovered from anothei 
attack of the fever and ague, which is the 5th severe fit since ! 
was taken.” 








Description of the Fountain Tree of the Canary Islands. 


N the midst of the island of Hierro, one of the Canaries, sa¥5 
Mandelslo, isa tree, whicl is the only one of its kind, 
inasmuch 
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inasmuch as it hath no resemblance to any other known in 
Europe. The leaves of it are long and narrow, and continue in 
aconustant verdure, winter and summer; and its. branches are 
covered with acloud, which is never dispelled, but resolved into 
a moisture, which causes to fall from its leaves a very 
clear water, and that in such abundance, that the cisterns, 
which are placed at the foot of the tree to receive it, are 
never empty, but contain enough to supply both men and 
beasts. 

There are, says Glas, in his history of the Canary Islands, 
only three fountains of water in the whole island, one of 
them is called Acof, which in the linguage of the ancient 
inhabitants, signifies a river; a name, however, which does not 
seein to have been given it on account of its yielding much 
water, for in that respect it hardly deserves the name of a 
fountain. More to the northward is another called Hapio; 
and in the middleof the island is a spring, yielding a stream 
about the thickness of a man’s finger. This last was discovered 
in the year 1565, and is called the fountain of Antonio 
Hernandez. On account of the scarcity of water, the sheep, 
goats, ind swine here, do not drink in the summer, but are 
taught to dig up the roots of tern, and chew them, to quench 
their thirst. The great cattle are watered at those fountains, 
and a place where water distils from the leaves of a tree. 

Of this tree the author of the discovery and conquest has 
given a particular account: he’ says—“ The district in 
which this tree stands is called Tigulahe ;-near to which, 
and in the cliff, or steep rocky ascent that surrounds the 
whole island, is a narrow gutter or gulley, which commences 
atthe sea, and cotitinues to the summit of the cliff, where 
it joins or coincides witha valley, which is terminated by 
the steep front of a rock, On the top of this rock grows a 
tree, called, in the ancient language of the inhabitants, Garse, 
i.e. sacred, or holy tree, which for many years, has been 
preserved sound, ‘entire, aad fresi. Its leaves constantly 
disti! such a quantity of water, as is sufficient to furnish drink 
to every living creature in Hierro ; nature having provided 
this remedy for the drought of the island. Lt is> situated 
about a league and a half from the sea. Nobody knows 
of what species it is, only that it is called Til. It is distinet 
from other trees, and stands by itself; the circumference 
of the trank is about twelve spans, the diameter four, and 
in height, from the ground to the top of the highest branch, 
forty spans: the circumference of all the branches together, 
isone hundred and twenty feet. The branches are thick and 
extended ; the lowest commence about the height of an ell 
from the ground. Lts fruit resembles the acorn, and tastes some- 
thing like the kernel of a pine nut, but is softer and more aro- 
matic, 
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matic. The leaves of this tree resemble those of the laurel, 
but are larger, wider, and more curved; they come forth 
in a perpetual succession, so that the tree always remains 
green. Near to it grows a thorn, which fasteus on many of 
ats branches, and interweaves with them; and at a small 
distance from the Garse, are some beech trees, bresos, and 
thorns. On the north side of the trunk are two large tanks, 
or cisterns, of rough stone, or rather one cistern divided, 
each half being tweaty feet square, and sixteen spans in depth. 
One of these contains water for the drinking of the inhabi- 
tants, and the other that whieh they use for their eattle, 
washing, and such Jike purposes. Every morning, near this 
part of the island, a cloud or mist rises from the sea, which 
the south and easterly winds force against the fore nientioned 
steep cliff; so that the cloud, having no veut but by the 
gutter, gradually ascends it, and from thence advances slowly 
to the extremity of ihe valley, where it is stopped and checked 
by the front of the rock which terminates the valley, and then 
rests upon the thick leaves and wide spreading brauches of the 
tree ; from whence it distils in drops during the remainder of 
the day, until it is at length exhausted, in the same manner that 
We see water drip from the leaves of trees after a heavy shower 
of rain. This distillation is not peculiar to the Garse, or 
Til, for the bresos which grew near it likewise drop water ; but 
their leaves being few aud narrow, the quantity is so tifling, 
that, though the natives save some of it, yet they make little 
ot no account of any but what distils from the Til; which, 
together with the water of some fountailis, and what is 
saved in the winter season, is sufficient to serve them and their 
flocks. This tree yields most water in those years when the 
Levant, or easterly winds, have prevailed for a continuance ; for 
by these winds only, the clouds or mists are drawn hither from 
the sea. A person lives on the spot near which this tree 
grows, who is appointed by the council to take eure of it and 
its water, and is allowed a house to live in with a certain 
4 lary. He every day distributes to each family of the district, 
3, Yen pots or vessels full of water, besides what he gives to 
¢ he principal people of the island.” 

“ itis probable,” says the ingenious compiler of the Pano- 
rama, “ thatthis tree is of the Tilia, or Linden kind ; the 
peeu liarity of its situation affords an opportunity for the 
powerful action of those natural priveiples which are general 
and constant elsewhere, though notso striking, All trees attract 
moisture from the atmosphere; it is indeed one mean of 
their support, When moisture is more than ordinarily abou- 
dant, the leaves condense it, it stands on them in the form of 
drops, and in no great length of time, unless a wind arise, 
or some cause promote evaporation, these drops es - 
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The earth below the trees receives this 
shower, and exhibits the effect of it; while a dry pathway, 
gravel road, &c. contiguous, shews no sign of wet. ‘To this 
may sometimes contribute the position, and power of the tree, 
tocheck the rising exhalations by its form, and to atiract 
them to itself. They float as it were, or settle among the 
branches, so that these parts are saturated by their surfaces 
and imbibe no more. It may, and does happen, in our own 
country, thut rows of trees being encountered by mists floating 
in the air, already in’ motion, or attracting those stationary 
around them, or condensing those which in the driest weather 
are extent, though insensible to us (as a.cold bottle of wine, 
brought from an under ground cellar, in the hottest day soon 
condenses vapours which form drops, and at length trickle 
down it}—imay become conductors of the fluid which they 
have attracted, and may let it fall from off their leaves in 
showers, though not in rivers or streams like the Garse of the 
island of Hierro.” 


fallon the earth. 





INTERESTING PHENOMENON. 
Letter from Calcutta, dated October 28, 1810, contains 
the following curious particulars : 


“ Extract of a Letter from Calcutta, dated October 28, 1810. 


“ WE were surprized here the week before last, by a flight 
of locusts; early in the morning they appe aved like a 
large black cloud at a distance ; they settied on some cultivated 
fields, about half a mile from my house, and the whole was ine 
short time destroyed, I rode down to see them. Every stalk 
of corn, the air, and the whole ground, were loaded with them; 
they are the size of alarge grasshopper, but are of a dusky 
colour; about nine o clock they rose, as by general consent, and 
passed along directly over our grou: ids; we heard their flight 
(which resembled more the boiling of a large furnace than any 
thing [can compare it with), and ran out to see them. | was 
hever more astonished, they completely darkened the atmos- 
phere! they flew along by us on all sides. In a moment our 
trees, &c. Kc. were weighed to the ground by these astonishing 
insecis. ‘They ate alike, roses or onions, hemlock, or the most 
savory plants; in vain all our people attempt to dislodge these 
stragglers, (for the flight continued, and a very trifling quantity 
of them halted). They were more than a quarter of an hour 
passiig, and were so numerous, that | think they could well 
have covered several miles of country with their bodies ; 
aiter the ground party _ gone on, these stragglers — 
) the 
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the rear. Fortunately they put about soon after, and wert 
away again, or the farmers would bave been ruined by their 
visit, as the owner of the ground on which they halted, 
suffered the loss of that whole plantation ruined, and com. 
pletely desolated by their noxious touch. They fly very 
close to each other, and were about (as near as | could 
judge,) 50 or GO yards trom the ground upwards, nearly 
half a mile in front, and the length you may conceive from 
the time they were passing us, as they flew ata great rate.” 





IMPROVEMENT of the MEMORY. 


T Liverpool lately Professor Von Feinaigle, of Baden, 
gave a public experiment of the efficacy of his method 
of cultivating and assisting the memory. ‘The mayor, in con- 
sequence of an application from a friend of the professor's, re- 
quested the Rev. Jonathan Brookes to select, from the different 
charity-schools of the town, children upon whom the experi- 
ment might be made. The exhibition took place before an as 
sembly of several hundred ladies and geutlemen. Four chil- 
dren had been put under Mr. Feinaigle’s tuition but three days 
before, two boys aud two girls, and none of them. had received 
more then four hours instruction ; neither of the girls could 
make or read a figure when first presented to him. One of 
the boys repeated Goldsmith’s Hermit backward and forwavd, 
and staied the stanza, the line, and the order of any remarka- 
ble word required of him. One girl answered to questions in 
the chronology of the kings of England ; and another having 
two suns in multiplication, (of six figures multiplied by four,) 
represented in cyphers, on the cyphers being rubbed out by 
the examiner, replaced them by the appropriate figures. A 
boy, aged 14, determined the geographical situation, in de- 
grees and minutes, of 50 different cities, and on a planisphere 
chalked out on a board marked down the time and situstion of 
places named to him. The examination was carried on by the 
Rev. Jonathan Brooks. 





FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


ORD SOMERVILLE, in a letter recently published, 

4 points out the following remedy for the foot rot in sheep. 

Butter ot antimony rubbed injo the foot with a small stick cut 

flat, after it is ear tully pared, and so as to leave no cavity in 

the horn. The sheep must then be left in a dry place for three 

or four hours, and separated from the flock for afew days ale 
terwards. 
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An ANECDOTE. 
\ HEN the late earl of Mansfield one day took his seat as 


‘Y jord chief justi¢e of Englatd,a fellow was brought inte 
court to receive its judgement for an assault, of which he had 
been convicted. He wore remarkable whiskers,'and was 
known to be exceedingly proud of them. His affidavit, how- 
ever, stating that he was unable to pay any pecuniary fine, and 
the court being unwilling toimprisoa bin, intrmeted as much 
to Mr. Dunaing, the counsel for the prosecution, who instantly 
replied, “ ‘Then, if it pleases your lordship, we will consent to 
mulct him of his mustachios,and humbly pray your lordship 
that he may be shaved !” 





—>, = 


Inscription to the Memory of 
STEPHEN POPHAM, Esq. 
One of the attornies of the honourabie the mayor's court of 
Madras, and solicitor to tlre company. 


A gentleman well-versed in all the branches of polite lite- 
rature,and who joined with such acquirements, the most 
social companionable talents. 

It is but justice to say, that Mr. Popham’s laudable and 
public-spirited exertions to extend the production of so va- 
luable and usefal a material as cotton, at his southern farms, 
will ever entitle hin to every praise; whether considered with 
aview to commercial advantages, or by exciting the spirit of 
active industry amongst the natives, which he had, a short 
time before his death, most successfully promoted—upwards 
of fourteen hundred persons were daily employed on his 
farms. 


The following lines, copied from the Madras Courier of the 
l4th of November, 1794, will sufficiently shew the indefatiga- 
ble industry of Mr. Popham: 


hus blades innumerous grace the vernal store, 
Which scarce one blade or foliage deck’d before ; 
Thus diamonds fere’d to quit their sandy beds, 
Proclaim the path which cultivation treads ; 

And swelling sails expand; Augusta’s boast ; 
And homeward waft new treasures of the coast. 


He died at Conjeveram, on Sunday morning the 7th of 
June, 1795, in consequence of a fall from a curricle. 
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PO EBT BR Y, 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE, 


Bt is a voice of magic power, 
To charm the old, delight the young ; 
In lordly hall, in rustic bower, 
In every clime, in every tongue, 
HBowe’er its sweet vibration rung, 
In whispers low, in poet’s lays, 
There lives not one who has not hung, 
Enraptur’d on the voice of praise, 


The timid child, at that soft voice, 
Lifts for a moment’s space the eye, 
Tt bids the fluttering heart rejoice, 
And staysthe step prepardtofly: 
*Tis pleasure breathes that short quick sigh, 
And flushes o’er that rosy fame ; 
Whilst shame and infant modesty 
Shrink back with hesitating grace. 


The lovely maiden’s dimpled cheek, 

At that sweet voice still deeper glows ; 
Her quivering lips in vain would seck 

To hide the bliss her eyes disclose ; 

The charm her sweet confusion shows, 
Oft springs from some low, broken word ; 

Oh praise! to her how sweetly flows 
Thine accent from the lov’d one heard! 


The hero, when a people’s voice 
Proclaims their idol victor nears 
Feels he not then his soul rejoice, 
Their shouts of love, of praise to hear? 
Yes! fame to generous minds is dear; 
Tt warms the soul with magic pow’r; 
He trembles whose heart ne’er knew fear ; 
He weeps who never wept before. 


The poet too: Ah well I deem, 
Small is the need the tale to tell ; 

Who knows not that his thought, his dream 
On thee at noon, at midnight dwell? 
Who knows not that thy magic spell 

Can charin his every care away, 

In memory cheer his gloomy cell, 

In hope can jend a deathless day. 


»Tis sweet to watch affection’s eye, 
To mark the tear with love replete, 
To feel the seftiy-breathiag sigh, 
When fricndship’s lips the tones repeat ; 
But Oh! a thousand times more sweet, 
The praise of those we love to hear! 
Like balmy showers in summer heat, 
It falls upon the greedy ear. 





Bertr. 





Bertram House, 1811. 
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The lover lulls his rankling wound, 
By hanging on his fair one’s name; 
The mother listens for the sound 
Of her young warrior’s growing fame ; : 
Thy voice can soothe the mourning dame, 
Of her soul’s wedded partner riven, 
Who cherishes the hallow’d flame, 
Parted on earth to meet in Heaven |! 


That. voice can quiet passion’s mood, 
Can humble merit raise on high, 
And from the wise, and from the good, 
It breathes of immortality ; 
There is a lip, there is an eye, 
Where most I love to see it shine, 
To hear it speak, to feel it sigh— 
My mother, need I say, need I say, ’tis thine! 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 








THE IRISH HARPING BOY. 


OF clear night in autumn, when Cynthia’s bright vest, 
O’er the surge-heaving waters of Shannon gleam’d pale, 
Young Phelim sat down on the cold banks to rest, 

And thus to his rude harp attun’d his sad tale ; 


** Ah now, hapless Phelim! tir’d, hungry, and poor, 
Where, where, shall thy footsteps a resting place find, 

Doom’d to wander alone, misery’s pangs to endure, 
Neglected by heaven, and scorn’d by mankind? 


Once on those blue mountains, when I was a child, 
I bounded for joy, and was proud of my lot; 
For there dwelt my father, the lord of the wild, 
With his wide-wandering flock, and his clod-roofed cots 


I liv’d with him alone, for my mother was dead, 
He taught my weak hands his long crook soon to hold, 
To collect the white sheep when too far they were spread, 
And at evening to drive them into the warm fold. 


He taught me to play on the harp, and to sing 
The delights of my country, of Erin the green; 
Oh then how my soul on young rapture’s bold wing 
Soar’d aloft, like the lark in life’s morning serene! 


But ah me! a far softer and lovelier theme 

Soon rais’d from my youth a new ditty of praise ; 
Fair Shila enwrapt me in Jove’s blissful dream, 

My harp rung for her, and for her fow’d my lays. 


She liv’d in a cottage, a neighbour to our’s ; 
Ne’er, ne’er, have I seen such a beautiful maid; 

She seem’d in her bloom, like the rose of May’s bowers ; 
Yes my tears stream away, for that bloom was to fade. 


We lov’d; and oft sitting beneath a tall rock 
That afar o’er the valley its deep shadow flung, 

Whilst around us was gaily disporting the flock, 
On her bosom reclining my love-tale I sung. 


But alas! my dear father! enfeebled and old, 
Grew sick, and at last went away to the grave ; 
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To pay the physician the flock was all sold, 
Nor aught but my harp was I able to save. 


Afar from my Shilah I then had to roam, 
An orphan unhceded, despised, alone; 
} have sung, I have wept, I have ask'd fora home, 
But spurn’d trom each duor I was answer’d, ‘ Begone.’ 


To revisit my Shilah I went t’other day, 
In hopes that her love would some balsam imparty 
But alas! I was shown the cold earth where she lay, 
And was told that my sorrows had broken her heart, 


Ah! now hapless Phelim, tired, hungry, and poor, 
Where, where shall thy footsteps a resting-place find, 

Doom’d to wander alone, misery’s pangs to endure, 
Neglected by heaven, and scorn’d by mankind? 


Swift o’er my bare head the chill night-breezes sweep, 
And silence and rest all around me are spread; 
Whilst every one else reclines couch’d in sleep, 
Ah! why has thou, Phelim, no slumbering bed ? 


I will go to the grave; yes, my harp, this weak lay 
Is the last that shali tell the sad tale of my woes; 
On thy music I feel that my soul steals away, 
And death hushes my life’s stormy tide to repose. 


I faint: Oh my only companion, farewell! 
This night whilst I lie by the Shannon’sgpale surge, 

O’er my corpse let thy strings, ’mid the gale’s frequent swell, 
Pour in sott, solemn murmurs my funeral dirge.”’ 


Mirfield. 1. C. 


[From the new Farce of the Outside Passenger, written by Mr. Brewer.) 


——— 





BYUNEVOLENCE: A SONG. 


ET the epicure boast the delight of his soul, 
In the high-season’d dish, and tne rich-tlowing bow], 

Can they give such true joys as benevolence can, 
Or as charity feels when it benefits man? 
Let him know the kind impulse that suifers with grief, 
Let him taste the delight of affurdiny relief, 
Let him serve the Great Author of Nature’s Great Plan, 
Who design’d man tu act as brother to man. 


Tho’ deceiv'd by a friend, let him see what he'll gain, 
When the impulse of anger he learns to restrain, 

Tho’ great the offence, Oh! forgive if youcan, 

lor revenge is a monster disgracetul to maa, 

Think the chapter of life oft reverses the scene, 

And the rich man becomes what the poor wan has beeny 
Think that chapter must ead, for but short is the span, 
That will give us the power to benefit man. 


EPIGRAM. 


AMUS, an author cold and weak, 
Thinks asa critic he’s divine; 
Likely enough—we often make 
Good vinegar of sorry wine. 
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